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The Wisconsin Story 


N July 29, 1949, the Governor of Wisconsin signed a Bill into. 

law, which provides that Humane Societies and public pounds de- 
liver to authorized medical schools, live, unclaimed, stray dogs. Thus, 
the State of Wisconsin becomes the second Commonwealth this year to 
adopt state-wide, dog-surrender legislation. 

Legislation of this type was defeated in a number of states during 
1949, including Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma and Illinois. 
Related legislation was defeated in California. Nevertheless, what has 
happened in Wisconsin is of great and serious importance to every 
Humane Society or 8. P. C. A. in the country. 

The Wisconsin Humane Society has for years handled the stray-ani- 
mal problem in Milwaukee County, under contract. The Society is now 
left with the choice of turning stray animals over for research or giv- 
ing up its contract. Many other Societies like the one in Wisconsin have 
built large, modern shelters for animals in order to give the best pos- 
sible care to the strays, and loss of City or County contracts is bound 
to affect seriously the future of these organizations. Some of them 
may even cease to exist. 

What has happened in Wisconsin could very well take place in other 
states. Stray-dog-surrender legislation will be before many Legisla- 
tures next year, and the humane movement should carefully evaluate 
the present trends and fully discuss the issue at the coming National 
Humane Convention in Detroit, Michigan, October 17th. 

If the organized humane movement, as it has been known to exist 
in this country these past 82 years, is to continue to follow the ethics 
and morals it has held high — it will have to fight. If not, it will suf- 
fer an ignominious defeat which can easily spell the end of many 
Societies. 

Never before in its long and glorious history has the humane 
movement faced such a serious problem. It will require inspired 
and courageous leadership to see it through. 


Four Boys 


NE dog in danger and four kind and 
courageous boys were the only in- 
gredients necessary in stirring up a story 
to warm the heart and, at the same time, 
to arouse indignation. In realizing the 
utter depravity of some people it is 
nevertheless heartening to know that it 
is offset a hundredfold by actions such as 
were displayed recently in Quincy. 

One hot summer's day, four boys went 
to Hitchcock’s Quarry, off Quarry Street, 
in West Quincy, for a swim. On arriving 
there, they saw a dog struggling in the 
center of the pool, some 70 feet from 
shore. Realizing that something was 
wrong, two of the boys, Robert Lotter- 
hand and Michael Plant, climbed down 
the outcroppings of the quarry sides, until 
‘they reached the water. Then, Robert 
Lotterhand swam out and succeeded in 
bringing the dog to safety on a ledge. 
Meanwhile, another of the quartet, Rob- 
ert Smollett, ran to his home, 300 yards 
away, to telephone the fire department. 

While waiting, the youngsters discov- 
ered an old clothesline around the dog’s 
neck —this line being knotted about 
every two feet of its 20-foot length, 
showing that the animal had been bound, 
but had managed to break loose from 
these bonds and tried to swim ashore. 

When the firemen arrived they aided 
in bringing the dog to the top of the 
quarry from the water’s surface, 150 feet 
down. However, the dog, a setter, was 
found to have a broken back and frac- 
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tured hind leg and on the advice of a 
veterinarian, he was put to sleep. 

In the rescue, it was necessary for fire- 
men of Ladder 1 to lower a rope to the 
boys on the ledge and shout down instruc- 
tions as to how to make a cradle for the 
dog. After two of the firemen had de- 
scended part way down the quarry edge, 
the setter was pulled to the top. 

According to police, they were in- 
formed that a 9-year-old boy had seen 
an automobile run over the dog, and that 
the driver had picked up the setter and 
taken it away. Then, it is believed, the 
motorist tied up the dog, and in an at- 
tempt to destroy the evidence, had thrown 
the body into the quarry. 

In token for the bravery and kindness 
displayed by these boys, our Society pre- 
sented each boy with a beautiful bronze 
medal, as well as a check in the amount 
of $2.50 each, which was donated by a 
good friend of the Society for that special 
purpose. 

Shown making the presentation is Dr. 
Eric H. Hansen, President of the Society, 
President Hansen praised the heroic lads 
highly for their outstanding bravery and 
kindness to animals. The boys, however, 
declared that the act was performed only 
because of their great love for all animals. 

The boys are, left to right in the pic- 
ture: Robert P. Lotterhand, Peter Proc- 
tor, and Michael Plant, all of Quincy. 
The fourth lad, Robert Smollett, was un- 
able to be present for the ceremony but 
also received an award. 


Word of Warning 


iy has been reported to us that a man, 

calling himself Dr. King, self-styled 
representative of the Royal S. P. C. A., is 
attempting to secure money from socie- 
ties and individuals in this country. 

Investigation discloses that the Royal 
S. P. C. A. certifies that no representative 
would be authorized to solicit funds with- 
out proper agreement. 

Needless to say this person does not 
represent either of our Societies. The 
only persons properly accredited for this 
purpose are Mr. Joseph P. Mooney and 
Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe. 


Preparedness 


| most dogs, our Boston bull terrier, 

Mike, had a strong sense of property 
rights. He also had a great liking for 
watching the maid cook breakfast in the 
morning. 

At that time we used a coal stove, and 
the first thing that was done was to put 
kindling in. When the air was full of 
delicious odors, Mike would race through 
the house to round up the family for the 
meal. Of course he received tidbits at 
the table, and a full pan in the pantry 
afterwards. 

One day a neighbor telephoned to say 
that she had had kindling left in front 
of her basement door, but before she 
could arrange for someone to take it in- 
side, part of it had disappeared. She 
suggested that I go outside to see what 
was happening. 

The sight that met my astonished gaze 
was Mike, racing toward our house with 
a stick of kindling in his mouth. With 
great care he deposited it on what I saw 
was to be a pile of wood at our own door, 
then hurried back for more. 

The neighbor was highly amused, not 
angry, and of course we had the kindling 
returned to her right away. But we never 
could decide whether Mike thought the 
kindling actually belonged to us, of 
whether he was simply laying in a supply 
of something that was needed to start that 
delicious breakfast odor in the morning. 


—Caroline McNeill 
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Among our four-footed neighbors of the wilds — 


Animal Guards Are Always Faithful 


OVERS and students of wild life never 
cease marveling at the cunning of 
animals — the many different ways they 
solve the problems of their existence. In 
their continual struggle for existence, 
they resort to many methods, including 
the posting of guards, in order to out- 
smart their enemies. : 

Many wild creatures, notably those 
that stay in groups, protect themselves 
by having one of their members act as 
sentinel. 

A flock of mountain sheep never all 
lie down at the same time. It seems as 
if by agreement some of them will stand 
to watch for a given period. When they 
give over the watch, others will rise to 
take their places. By day or night there 
are faithful guards on duty. It is much 
the same way with wild goats, moose 
and elk. 

In the case of deer, they frequently 
feed alternately. While several are eat- 
ing, one or more are always on the alert, 
with head held high, eyes sweeping the 
countryside and nostrils sniffing the air. 
Sometimes during resting periods, deer 
will lie back to back, so they are headed 
in opposite directions, thus able to see 
an approaching enemy from any direc- 
tion. When traveling, the oldest buck in 
the herd acts as rear guard, and there is 
more danger of an attack from the rear 
than elsewhere. 
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Wild cattle and wild hogs are other 
creatures that put much dependence in 
their guards. 


Beavers do not always have guards on 
duty except when they are felling trees. 
While engaged in this noisy work, a 
sentry is on the alert and is quick to 
give the danger signal by slapping his 
broad tail on the ground or upon the 
surface of the water. 

It is said that in Africa a certain specie 
of small birds practically live their entire 
lives on the backs of the rhinoceros, 
feeding upon the vermin which infest the 
huge creatures. It seems the rhinoceros 
not only appreciate the birds ridding 
them of insect pests, but are also grateful 
to them for warning of the approach of an 
enemy. 


Elephants are said to have two or more 
guards on duty when there is a large herd. 
These creatures are rather nearsighted, 
and their hearing is not especially acute, 
but their ability to smell probably is 
more highly developed than in any other 
animal. Aided by this sense of smell, the 
guards are able to detect the presence 
of an enemy at a distance of two miles 
or more. 


Prairie dogs have special guards on duty 
at feeding time. So long as the sentries 
do not give the warning signal of danger 
the little animals feed contentedly. The 
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approach of an intruder is signaled by 
a “Yip! Yip! Yip!” Immediately every 
dog “freezes” and is alert. A fourth yip 
from the guard and all dogs scurry for 
their holes, sitting upon the rim in readi- 
ness for a hasty retreat inside. If the foe 
continues to approach, there is a babble 
of yips and all dogs disappear as if by 
magic. 

Special guards are on the alert to sound 
danger signals in many different species 
of birds. Wild turkeys keep sentries 
posted on all sides, looking and listening 
while the other members of the flock eat, 
take naps, or dust themselves. 

It is much the same way with wild 
geese — one guards while others eat. In 
flying, the goose flying at the apex of the 
V formation sets the speed, the direction, 
and at what height to fly — he is also 
the chief guard. 

Crows, those mischievous birds, loved 
by some, detested by others, one of our 
most interesting birds, live in large colo- 
nies. They seem to be about the best 
organized of any birds, and keep sentries 
posted at all times. They never feed un- 
less they have guards out to give the 
alarm signal im case of danger. It is 
believed that crows are capable of sending 
messages to other crows a distance of a 
mile away. With such a well organized 
communication system, it is almost im- 
possible to slip up on a crow. 


Notice how several members of this elk herd are on the alert, ready to warn of impending danger. 
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By Jerry Carson 


HE beginning of national emblems can be traced back to 

primitive tribes who had their totems or figures of animals 

or birds, which served as tribal symbols. So, on down through 

the centuries to present time, man has always had emblems 

derived from the world of animals; and likely birds and animals 

will always occupy prominent places in the emblems of many 
countries, as man seems unable to get along without animals. 

It is interesting to note that the Lion, the most widespread 
subject of animistic primitive belief, denoting great strength 
and courage, appears on the coats of arms of the following 
countries: Engiand, Canada, Belgium, New Zealand, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands, Denmark, Bohemia, Iran, and Nor- 
way. Both a lion and an eagle are on Sweden's national emblem, 
as are a lion and a horse on that of Iraq. 

Sharing honors with the lion is the eagle. The white-headed 
or bald eagle was adopted as the national symbol on the Great 
Seal of the United States of America on June 20, 1782. Mexico, 
Panama, Yugoslavia, and the Philippines are other countries 
which favor the eagle on their national emblems. 

Said to be the oldest national emblem still in use is that of 
Denmark. In the first quarter of the emblem there are three blue 
lions, representing Denmark proper. The Duchy of Slesvig is 
symbolized by two blue lions; Iceland is represented by a silver 
falcon, and Greenland is symbolized by a polar bear. The Faroe 
Islands are represented by silver sheep, and a blue lion stands 
for Jutland. 

In Bolivia, Columbia, and Ecuador, the giant condor, native 
to these coufittries, takes the place that the eagle holds on the 
emblems of other nations. 

Chile’s shield is supported by a giant condor and a guemal, 
a member of the deer family. 

Figuring prominently on the national emblem of Guatemala 
is another bird, one of the most beautiful in the world, the 
quezal. About the size of a dove, the male quezal has a crested 
head, yellow bill, plumage metallic green above and bright 
scarlet below, with white tail feathers which sometimes are 
three feet in length. This bird was so highly regarded by the 
natives it was protected from all harm until after the Spanish 
conquest. Since then, greatly sought because of the gorgeous 
feathers, the beautiful quezal has become quite rare. 

Depicted on the coat of arms of Australia are animals indig- 
enous to that country—the queer kangaroo and the large bird, 
the emu. 

Two antelopes, the gemsbok, and the springbok hold the 
shield of the Union of South Africa. 

On Venezuela’s coat of arms a wild white horse symbolizes 
liberty. While appearing on the emblem of Uruguay the ox 
symbolizes plenty, and a horse running free represents liberty. 

Peru honors the llama, principal beast of burden over their 
mountain trails, by giving it a prominent place on the national 
emblem. 

The dove, symbolic of peace, appears on Liberia’s coat of 


arms. 
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Canny Cat 


’M beginning to think that cats have far more “sense” than 

they are generally credited with. My pet, Mickey, not only 

is able to tell the day of the week, but also he knows the time of 
day. 

On weekdays, the alarm is usually set for 7:30, but lately 
Mickey has taken on the duty of waking me himself. A few 
minutes before the alarm is scheduled to go off, he performs 
a little ritual that seldom fails to get me up. He jumps up 
beside me and puts his front paws over my forehead. If this 
elicits no response he gently meows in my ear. 

Sundays though are different, and Mickey knows this instinc- 
tively. There are no awakening tactics employed on Sundays. He 
contentedly allows us to sleep in as late as we feel like. 

One holiday in midweek really threw him, however. “Calling” 
me at the usual time, he just couldn’t understand my indifference, 
and finally walked worriedly around the room, meowing dis- 
tractedly. Instead of feeling peeved at getting our holiday sleep- 
in-disturbed, Jack and I really had to chuckle at his mystifica- 
tion. 

Mickey loves to play “hide-and-seek” with me, but the game 
takes on special zest when my husband is home. Mickey soon 
learned to employ Jack’s help. He knows that if he sits pa- 
tiently at Jack’s feet, my treacherous mate will point out the 
general direction in which I am hiding. Mickey then, is able 
to rout me out with the greatest of ease. 

One day I received unexpected bad news and the shock left 
me with a few tears running down my cheeks. Mickey, dozing 
nearby, gave me one startled look, then immediately climbed 
into my lap and proceeded tenderly to lick my face with his 
little red tongue. 


By H. Nicholson 


“Worms for breakfast! Worms for dinner! Worms for supper! 
What kind of a provider are you, anyway?” 
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WE never know when Uncle Oliver goes to an auction what 

he’ll bring home. Once it was a cowhide trunk, the con- 
tents of which were bought sight unseen and which the auction- 
eer intimated were antiques of rare value. The antiques con- 
sisted of unpaid bills of a defunct junk dealer. Then there was 
the saddle for which we had no horse. 

We were not too surprised, therefore, when he returned from 
one of his jaunts with what, at first glance, appeared to be the 
torso of a buxom female dummy set on an iron base equipped 
with rollers. 

“For you,” Uncle Oliver beamed as though he were presenting 
me with the crown jewels of England. 

Uncle Oliver and I have never stood on ceremony; we speak 
our minds and let the shattered egos fall where they may. 

“Only you,” I told him scathingly, “would buy a thing like 
that. What is it?” 

“A dress form, Stupid,” he answered, “as anyone with an 
eye in his head could see. It'll come in handy for fitting your 
dresses.” 

“If that thing could get into my dresses,” I retorted, “I'd be 
ashamed to be seen in them. It’s a size 46 at the very least 
and look at the shape! Vintage of 1890 if I’m any judge of 
bulges.” 

So the dress form, along with the trunk and the saddle were 
stored in the garage and almost forgotten. 

About a year later, Dotty, my thirteen-year-old niece, bounded 
into my living room, looking as though the world had come 
to an end. “Oh, Auntie,” she moaned, “the most tragic thing 
has happened!” 


“If you've lost your allowance again,” I began and was in- 
terrupted. 

“It's the Halloween party,” she wailed. “It’s for tonight and 
I spent my last penny for favors and decorations and then this 
morning the paperhangers who weren't due for another week 
came, and Mother said I'd have to call the whole thing off, 
and I’m just desolate—abso-desolate!” 

“And what do you want me to do?” I asked, knowing from 
experience what was coming. 

Suddenly, she was all smiles. “You have such a nice patio,” 
she cooed, “and I thought we could decorate it simply super— 
you know, with lanterns and ghosts and stuff. Oh, I wouldn’t 
expect you to do a thing,” she interrupted herself, “except maybe 
to bake five or six pumpkin pies and help think up scary stunts. 
You wouldn’t even have to come to the party,” she finished 
hopefully. 

“You can have the patio,” I told her, “and go the limit with 
your decorations, but the pies are out. The privilege of insult, 
I reserve for my immediate family. If you'll settle for a cake 
or two, which I won’t guarantee... ” 

“Anything,” she compromised and dashed home to collect 
her decorations and an assortment of boys and girls along the 
way. 

“Mr. Blue” was in his element with so much company. He 
was also in the way. He carried off the sack of favors and ate 
the candy. He and “Buddy Bearskin” pretended the black cats 
in the trees were real and created such a disturbance in their 


attempts to bring them down, that Dotty banished them to the 
kitchen. 
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Ghost 


by Jua Louez Morris 


Serene and interested until the ghost appeared. 


I baked the cakes and slathered them with enough marsh- 
mallow frosting and coconut to disguise their defects. 

Dotty came in just as I was putting on the final touches. “Oh, 
Auntie, they're simply, simply!” she raved, “but come outside. 
Our ghost is a mess. Johnnie Williams tried to make it of sticks 
and an old mop and it looks positively revolting.” 

It was then that I remembered the dress form. Given an oat- 
meal carton for a head, a death mask for a face and the whole 
draped in an old sheet, the discarded dress form made a satis- 
factory though overly plump ghost. 

“Now I'll tell you what we'll do,” I told Dotty when we were | 
alone. “We'll conceal the ghost behind the acacia tree—with 
a piece of canvas thrown over it, I don’t believe it will be no- 
ticed. To the base, we'll tie a cord and extend it to your place 
at the table. When your guests are seated, I’ll slip out, remove 
the covering and give the ghost a shove. Then you begin pulling 
on the rope. With the patio slanting toward the table, the ghost 
should roll right into the party.” 

While we rehearsed the stunt, Mr. Blue and Buddy, certain 


Continued on page 18 
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“Bugsie’s” Burglar 
By Art Crockett 


NE afternoon recently all was calm 

in Berkeley, California. At one end 

of town “Bugsie,” a gray-nosed fox terrier, 

stretched lazily in the backyard of his 

owners, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Goldfuss, and 

enjoyed the warm sun. At the other end 

of Berkeley, however, the calm was sud- 
denly broken. 

Isaac G. Fox walked into the South 
Berkeley branch of the Bank of America 
and levelled a gun at the cashier. Seconds 
later his car careened through town at 
breakneck speed. Rolled up in Fox's top- 
coat was $8,100. 

But Bugsie still slept quietly in the 
sun. His peace was undisturbed and bank 
robberies didn’t mean a thing to him, 
anyway. 

Then, Fox, in his anxiety to get out of 
town, made a wrong turn. Unfortunately 
for the bandit he turned into a blind 
street. But even more unfortunate for 
him was the fact that this street was 
Bugsie’s. 

Fox jammed on the brakes and brought 
the car to a stop. He got out, swore at 
length and with considerable volume and 
then slammed the door shut. 

Bugsie raised his head and wondered 
what all the commotion was about. Some- 
thing had disturbed his nap, and he didn’t 
like it one bit. 

Then when Fox scaled the wire fence 
with the loot under his arm and started 
to run through the backyard, well, that 
was too much. Bugsie got up and barked 
at the audacious intruder. He snapped at 
the ankles until he got a good grip on 
one of them. Then Fox retaliated with a 
vicious kick. With the next kick blood 
flowed from the dog’s mouth. But the 
twelve-year-old terrier continued his bark- 
ing and snapping. 

The noise brought Bugsie’s owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Goldfuss, to the scene. They 
grappled with the felon, but he broke 
away. And when the couple gave chase 
in their car, Bugsie stayed behind to guard 
against any further intrusions. 

Eventually Fox was caught. It later 
developed that his record included jobs 
in Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Florida. 

Neighborhood folks smilingly refer to 
the incident as “Bugsie’s Burglar.” For 
it was truly a good example of the hero- 
ism of a dog who wasn’t afraid to defend 
his backyard against any invader. 
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Black Cat of Hallowe'en Fame 


By Norman C. Schlichter 


Ou celebration of Hallowe'en has 

come down to us from a festival of 
the Druids, or tree worshippers, who 
lived in ancient Britain and Gaul (now 
France). 

It seems that the Druids had a god 
called Shaman, who was Lord of Death. 
On this, his festival night, the souls of 
all bad people who had died during the 
previous year were to be transferred into 
different animals. 

According to ancient beliefs, this plan 
made all the evil spirits very angry, and 
they came out from their hidden places 
in the woods everywhere to make trouble. 
But the Druids had a sacred cat, and even 
the worst of the evil spirits were afraid 
of him. So, the Lord of Death, with the 
cat’s help, accomplished his purpose. 


The spirits would come only so far 
and no farther, which made it possible 
for the priests to make sacrifices on big 
altars which were built in the forests. 
These sacrifices were supposed to appease 
the witches and other evil spirits. 

A few centuries later, the people of 
these lands became Christians and then 
this Druid festival of October thirty-first 
became the All Hallow's Eve of the 
Christians. But, by this time, the sacred 
cat had fallen from his high place. Later, 
only black cats were considered to be on 
friendly terms with the spirits, witches 
and ghosts. 

This ancient and ignorant belief about 
black cats still follows them and on 
Hallowe'en we are reminded of this super- 
stition by the use of black cats as decora- 
tions. 


In Memory of “Balto” 


QNE of the many statues in New York 
City’s Central Park is of a dog 
known as “Balto.” 

Balto was the team leader of sled dogs 
that relayed typhoid antitoxin six hundred 
miles over rough ice, across treacherous 
waters, and through Arctic blizzards from 


Nenana to the relief of stricken Nome, 
Alaska, in the winter of 1925. 

The statue is dedicated to the endur- 
ance, fidelity, intelligence and indomitable 
spirit of sled dogs. 

Balto was present with his owner at 
the time of the unveiling of the statue. 
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Pigs like clean living quarters, wholesome food and proper care. 


HILDREN, and even adults, often 
overlook the importance of cleanli- 
ness in the care of pets. Not only should 
the animals be kept clean but the homes 
which are provided for the pets need to 
be attractive and tidy. A study of how 
animals keep themselves clean goes far 
toward emphasizing this necessity. 
There are those who consider the pig 
a dirty animal, as he wallows in his mud 
puddie. They wonder why he likes such 
nlth. Friend Pig does not like it!. When 
pigs are allowed to forage around and 
root in large fields, they are as clean as 
other animals. It is only when the pigs 
are kept in nasty pens that they are dirty. 
Mud to the elephant and the water 
buffalo is a cleansing agent. The buffalo’s 
wallow is his bathtub. The mud cakes 
and dries on the tough hide then falls off 
or is rubbed off, bringing with it loose 
hairs or other unwanted matter. 
» When horses and cows are unclean, 
the blame may be traced back to the 
owners. If milk is sold from the cows, 
the Board of Health or the milk inspector 
sees to it that the animals are kept clean. 
A good farmer keeps the coats of his 
horses and cows clean by brushing and 
currying. Horses help in the cleaning job 
by rolling on the ground in dry, bare 
spots, all the time scrubbing their backs 
and shoulders. Cows use their rough 
tongues to smooth their own coats and 
those of the baby calves. Cows help each 
other by smoothing the coats of one an- 
other. Did you every try rubbing a cow’s 
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coat the wrong way? Notice how quickly 
the cow redresses the rumpled coat. 

A cat’s tongue is much like a cow’s 
tongue — rough. All members of the cat 
family, house cats, lions and tigers, use 
their tongues as wet brushes to clean and 
smooth their fur covering. An often-seen 
sight is a cat licking a foreleg just back 
of the foot and rubbing it over the head, 
over the face and even over the ears. 

Squirrels, rabbits and rats use both 
front paws at once, reaching up to the 
ears, then with one paw, work on each 
ear. Rabbits are unusually clean animals. 
They, like the cats, bring their tongues 
into use for brushing and cleaning their 
fur. Forest creatures seldom keep mussed 
up coats for long. After a tussle with 
another animal, they immediately set 
about repairing any damage to their ap- 
pearance. 

Birds are noted especially for neatness 
with their beautiful unruffled, glossy 
plumage. The wood duck with his bril- 
liantly-colored covering knows that any 
disarrangement would spoil the lovely 
pattern of his feathery coat. Common 
fowls spend much time oiling and 
smoothing their feathers with their bills. 

Birds have fun bathing. Every canary 
owner knows how that bird begs for a 
daily bath. An excellent way to attract 
birds to the yard or garden is with a good- 
sized, well-filled bird bath. On a warm 
summer's day, as many as five different 
varieties of birds will take advantage of 
the bathing convenience. Standing in 


Animals 
Want 


By Mary Collier Terry 


shallow water, the bird ducks under, 
comes up, flutters his wings, gives his body 
several vigorous shakes, then flies away 
to a sunny place for drying. And listen 
to him sing! 

English sparrows are not so particular. 
A mud puddle or a gutter pool is enough, 
but I have an idea he finally gets himself 
clean. 

Even insects “primp.” Flies, wasps, 
mud-daubers and mosquitoes brush them- 
selves with their legs, forelegs for the 
heads and hind legs for the wings. A fly 
brushes his head and face, then rubs his 
feet together as if to clean them. 

I kept a praying mantis, that strange 
great, green insect, as a pet for several 
days. I watched him as he caught and 
ate a spider. When his eating was over, 
he spent several minutes carefully clean- 
ing himself, rubbing the long front arms 
over his queer, heart-shaped face and huge 
bulging eyes. 

Cleanliness in animals is an interesting 
study. One fact is very true, all living 
creatures, wild and tame, want to be clean. 
Dirty animals are unhappy and discon- 
tented. 
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WATCHDOG WATCHES OVER WATCHER 


Life can be of frustration and bewilderment, even when | 
you're only two years old. Howard Zucker’s parents took mim 
him out strolling ostensibly to give him his first look at qaimm 
parade. So what happened? While Mr. and Mrs. Zucker™ 
crane their necks to watch the parade of 35,000 strong 
observe a holiday, liitle “Howie” and his flag are watchegm 
over by “Big Red,” who doesn’t seem to give a “doggone 

about seeing the marchers. 


Photo by Chicago Herald-American from 
International News Photos 


COCKER SPANIEL TURNS RETRIEVER 


“Skippy,” a cocker spaniel belonging to Frank Bayne, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., solved the mystery of his master’s missing 
wallet containing $106, after police had checked un- 
successfully for 36 hours. Finally, on the theory that his 
pet might have hidden the wallet, his master gave Skippy 
another billfold which the dog immediately took to the 
basement to hide, returning with the one containing the 
money. In the photo with Mr. Bayne and Skippy is Donald 
fe. Bayne, age 4. 


Phote by N.\Y. Daily Mirror fn 
International News 
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WHC’S AFRAID OF A HAIRCUT? 


Small boys occasionally cry when they visit 
the barber chair of Ray Chivis of Union City, 
Michigan, for the first time. Children have 
been known to do that from way back. 
Barber Chivis however, has discovered a 
perfect antidote. He promptly summons 
“Skipper,” his twelve-year-old Spitz dog, 
who climbs into the chair and prepares for 
a hair-trim. The youngsters are so amused 
that fright is forgotten. This act has never 
failed in the last half-dozen years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chivis. 


World Wide Photo 


THE CAT’S WHISKERS 


And a Dorchester barber has come up with 
an equally good ruse to keep his juvenile cus- 
tomers from being frightened of a. barber's 
chair. He has a pet kitten who loves to climb 
to the top of a chair and pose for the amuse- 
2 ment of the youngsters. The barber then pre- 
tends to give his kitten a trim and all is serene, 
at least until the next time. 


Photo by Edwin G. Stephan 
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Morning Becomes “Mr. Coppersmith” 


By Bertha Wilcox Smith 
wr is “Mr. Coppersmith?” I shall 


give you some hints. His ancestors 
were [rish. He is large and has four long 
legs and four large feet and fringed ears 
and bright eyes and a beautiful soft-as- 
silk coat that is just the color of a bur- 
nished copper teakettle. You have surely 
guessed that he is a big, beautiful Irish 
setter. He lives in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. So you see why he is called 
Mr. Coppersmith. Upon occasion he has 
been called Mr. Snoopersmith! His first 
big excitement in the whole, thrilling day 
is hearing Mr. and Mrs. Smith rising in 
the morning. Up the stairs he bounds, 
tail swinging and eyes bright with antici- 
pation! Anticipation means _ thinking 
about all the good times to come. He 
escorts Mrs. Smith to the kitchen, which 
is his favorite room. However, there is 
one unsatisfactory feature about the 
kitchen. No one has ever shown him 


Word to the Wise 


ANDMALS, in my opinion, are, if given 

the chance, far from stupid. They 
are just like children if they are treated 
kindly and feel loved and wanted — and, 
just like children, they will take as much 
advantage of you as they can. 

Like people, animals fall into two 
classes. With careful survey, the differ- 
ence is always seen. Any well treated and 
loved animal takes on a friendly, gentle 
look, while a “stray” or abused animal 
always has that wary, frightened appear- 
ance. I suppose there may be some excep- 
tions, although I have never found any, 
but some people who are experienced in 
reading people's personalities, say an 
animal’s characteristics and the treatment 
of this animal are easier to surmise cor- 
rectly than characteristics of a human 
being. One employer I know, as a matter 
of form, visits the prospective employee's 
home to determine how qualified he is 
for the job—for he’s a believer that 
anyone for any type of work should be 
a kind man in all ways—and you can’t 
be kind to an animal or child for one 
afternoon and have it look genuine. 
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how to open the refrigerator door! If 
only he could do that, he could climb 
right in and bring out his own breakfast 
of milk and cottage cheese — not to 
mention a few extras! However, the next 
best thing is seeing the door swing wide 
and losing oneself in the outpouring of 
delicious aromas, such as that of left-over 
beef stew! 

After breakfast comes the big moment 
of the day. Either Mr. Smith or Mrs. 
Smith, or perhaps both on special days 
like Christmas, snaps a long, loose leash 
on Mr. Coppersmith’s collar, opens the 
door, and off they go into the wonderful 
out-of-doors, filled with sun or snow or 
wind, and, best of all, with the most 
pleasant scents, even superior to that of 
beef stew — the scents of moist earth, 
dewy grass, rabbit tracks, and squirrel fur. 
Most probably a cardinal bursts into a 
song of delight at the sight of Mr. Cop- 
persmith! Out of the garden and down a 
lane they go to the entrance of a wonder- 


By Janet Cowle 


I've had several pets, but I can’t say 
which would be my favorite, for I loved 
them all in their own ways. Perhaps I’m 
partial to my cat, as I still have him and 
cats are usually more reserved and not as 
outwardly affectionate as a dog. Also, 
I’m partial to “Tommy” because a cat 
definitely belongs to one person in par- 
ticular and just as Tommy is my favorite, 
I’m his favorite, too. 


It didn’t take him long to realize his - 


place in our home, for he is as spoiled 
as they come. But I like an animal with 
personality. For instance, I think he’s cute 
when he indignantly scolds if he has to 
wait over fifteen minutes to be let in 
from outside, and then he streaks past to 
show me that I may not carry him in. 
Obviously, he thinks nothing should be 
done but pay attention to him. If I try 
to do school work, he comes and lies 
squarely on my books — and how can 
you turn down those big, questioning eyes 
as he purrs contentedly? No matter what 
I’m eating, he sits and purposefully be- 
grudges me every bite until I give him 
a little piece. Then he turns up his nose 


ful place called a park! There the leash 
is unsnapped! Freedom! Ecstasy! Swift 
as the morning wind, a flash of burnished 
gold in the sun, he is off! Mrs. Smith 
walks along the road, swinging the leash. 
Mr. C. races to the first bend, turns and 
races back to make sure that his compan- 
ion is sharing in his mad delight. Then, 
up and down the ravines he flies, pausing 
to peer under every fallen log, to sniff 
the bark of every tree, to paw the leaves 
out of every hole in the ground, just in 
case of big game lurking there. He knows 
that a bird dog should not chase rabbits, 
but who could resist? He has never 
caught up to one; they are really up to 
tricks, such as leaping across the road in 
one long jump to throw a fellow off the 
scent, or going into reverse without warn- 
ing. However, an end must come to all 
such excursions! Breathless, at the end of | 
the circuit, he rejoins Mr. S., and pants his 
way toward home and a very long drink 
of water! Morning is really the time! 


at it and is satisfied —at least, until the 


gext time. 


He has his “spunking corner,” too. 
Anytime I have to leave while he is lying 
on my lap, rather than let me say I left 
him, he scolds and leaves me. 

If I’m lying down on the davenport, 
relaxing as I read a good book, he jumps 
up and lays his head on my arm. How 
can I disappoint him? Therefore, in about 
a half hour, his purring has me seemingly 
fast asleep. Then, he leaves me and goes 
to get praise from Mother. He shows her 
his accomplishments and she gives him 
the expected praise. 

He often stays out all night. We find 
him the next morning sleeping in his 
box. He has a secret tunnel into our 
cellar. Before he discovered it though, 
he had another good idea which I never 
did quite get used to. About five a.m., 
he’d want to come in. He would climb 
a telephone pole, jump over to a ledge 
outside my window and scratch the screen 
until I looked. Then he’d rush down, 
over to the door, and wait for me. 

He fares all right with Mother and 
Dad, too. While I’m at school, Mother 
enjoys the company she gets from 
Tommy. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A family of kangaroos — note the two babies carried around in their mother’s pouch. 


THe insane laughter of the kookaburra 

bird, or laughing jackass as he is 
commonly called, drifts across the gum 
wood swamps, heralding the dawn of a 
new day in the Australian wilderness. He 
flies to a nearby stream and darts into 
the foam-flecked waters, fishing for his 
breakfast. 

There are many strange and unbeliev- 
able animals to be found in Australia. 
Best known of these is the kangaroo, an 
animal that sometimes stands six feet tall 
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And here is a kookaburra bird. 
October 1949 


in his stocking feet. This fact is odd when 
you stop to think that the young kanga- 
roo, when first born in his mother’s pouch 
is but two inches long. So tiny is he, that 
he has no power to draw nourishment 
from the mother, but must be fed by her. 
As everyone knows, the hind legs of the 
kangaroo are extremely powerful and are 
used both as a weapon of defense and 
for covering ground in tremendous leaps. 
The male of the species often box each 
other as a form of play. 

Then, there is the koala bear, a fuzzy 
little creature that was the model for the 
“teddy bears” sold here in America. A 
koala is very particular about what it eats. 
It will eat only the buds and shoots of 
the eucalyptus tree, or the leafy foliage of 
the gum tree. It drinks nothing, the dew 
on the leaves it eats seeming to be enough 
to quench its thirst. One of the worst 
things that could befall a koala would be 
to have its pocket picked, for, you see, it 
Carries its young there. 

The echidna, which belongs to a family 
called Monotremata, is one of the strang- 
est animals to be found in the world. The 
echidna is a little of everything. It has 
both fur, like a muskrat, and spines, like 
a hedgehog. It digs a hole in the ground, 


Under 


By Louis Spieler 


like a mole; eats ants, like an anteater; 
and lays eggs like a chicken. As if this 
weren't enough, it carries its young in a 
pouch, like an opossum. 

The duck-billed platypus, a near rela- 
tive of the echidna, has a hard duck bill, 
fur, lays eggs, burrows in the ground, and 
has a tail that looks like his bill, so that 
when viewed from above, it is hard to 
tell which end of this creature is going 
forward. 

This land, down under the equator, 
even has a dog all its own. This animal 
is the dingo. It is remarkable in that it 
is the only species of dog, wild and tamed, 
that is native to that continent and is 
furthermore the only wild form of the 
true dog. The dingo has a wolflike face, 
the ears rather large and erect, and the 
tail bushy. He is sturdily built, short- 
legged, and is between a jackal and wolf 
in size, about two-and-a-half feet long 
and two feet high. 
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Photo by Calvin D. Campbell, 
Boston Traveler 


A sad little puppy with two broken legs. 


Grateful Patient 


A grateful patient wended his long way 

back to the Martha’s Vineyard 
Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
to wag his gratitude for the splendid care 
given him while there. 

_ “Mittens,” a twelve - year-old dog of 
mixed ancestry, who lives with the Ralph 
Grants, underwent a major operation by 
Dr. W. D. Jones, the Veterinarian in 
charge, at the Hospital recently. Even 
though Mittens was a pretty sick little dog 
and must have been very uncomfortable 
while convalescing, he appreciated all that 
was done for*him and evidently wanted to 
tell his friends about it, for one morning 
he dragged his weary way to the Shelter 
and was there to greet Dr. Jones when he 
arrived, showing every evidence of affec- 
tion and gratitude. Then he lay in the 
shade until George Jackson, Ir., kennel- 
man, arrived, when he staged his demon- 
stration all over again. 


Dr. Ray Datnow 


7}- Ray Datnow, M. S. C. V. S., of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, visited 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital this 
summer to study the latest methods in 
the care and treatment of animals, as 
practiced by our Hospital. This Hospital 
is constantly enlarging and introducing 
the most up-to-date equipment and meth- 
ods of care, so far as funds will permit. 
The Hospital is the largest of its kind in 
the world, and each year visiting doctors 
come from far and wide. 
Dr. Datnow was graduated from Liver- 
pool University, Liverpool, England. 
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Society News 
To All Who Love Animals 


HE institution that is now the Martha’s 

Vineyard Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. began long ago just an 
idea in the mind of a valiant lady, Miss 
Katharine M. Foote. There was no facil- 
ity on the Vineyard, there was no veter- 
inary care for animals afflicted by illness 
or injury. Miss Foote thought there should 
be and so, single-handed, she found and 
opened rented quarters, then, as the work 
grew, built a practical structure for clinic, 
office and boarding, using her own funds. 
She brought veterinarians to the Island, 
summer after summer. - 

The seed she sowed has borne fruit, 
and from the beginning she made so long 
ago has grown an institution which per- 
forms services of astonishing extent and 
value. All the resources of the Massachu- 
setts §. P. C. A. are behind the work here, 
and the Island station — enlarged, mod- 
ernized, equipped with invaluable facili- 
ties even to a recently installed X-ray — 
still retains the authentic flavor of Miss 
Foote’s pu-pose and personality. This 


Dr. E. F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, looks over 


means the utmost humanity and a ruling 
spirit of friendship toward animals. 

The combination of so many vital fea- 
tures of an institution with an unvarying 
informality and respect for the individual 
case is in large measure due to Dr. W. D. 
Jones, veterinarian, who in a year has 
proved himself not only a Vineyarder, but 
an understanding and skilled professional 
figure. It is now unthinkable that there 
should be any other administration at the 
Island branch, so exactly does the service 
ofered meet the continuing need. 

All this, of course, is leading up to the 
proposition that such service for animals 
must be self-supporting. It is adminis- 
tered effectively by the S. P. C. A. but 
the S. P. C. A. must have funds from the 
Vineyard for the Vineyard work, and now 
is the time of the annual call. 

Everyone who loves animals, everyone 
who hates cruelty, everyone who has pity 
for suffering, should help maintain this 
agency. 


—From Vineyard Gazette 


Dr. Datnow’s shoulder as she examines a copy of Our Dumb Animals. 
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Dr. Schnelle at Detroit 


pe Gerry B. Schnelle, Assistant 

Chief of Staff at the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital, addressed the 
Small Animal Section of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at the an- 
nual meeting of that Association in De- 
troit, his subject being, “The Use of the 
X-ray and the Fluoroscope in the Treat- 
ment of Fractures.” He showed films to 
illustrate proper radiograph technique for 
accurate diagnosis, and correct evaluation 
of treatment on healing. It was demon- 
strated that accurate fixation of the bone 
can shorten healing time in fractures by 
as much as one-third. 

Dr. Schnelle later took part in a group 
discussion on all phases of fracture diag- 
noses and treatment, the whole confer- 
ence being televised. 


Remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in making 
your will. 


Officer William B. Dooley (left) and Officer Benjamin Donahue (right) say goodbye to 


Henry Frechette 


W E regret to report the death of Henry 

A. Frechette, agent for the Cheshire 
County Humane Society the past fifteen 
years, and recently appointed president of 
the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies. Only the evening before his 
death he had attended a meeting of the 
Cheshire Kennel Club and appeared to 
be in the best of health. Always active in 
humane matters and in public affairs con- 
nocted with his home city of Keene, 
N. H., he will be much missed. 

The sympathy of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. is extended to his wife and 
family. 


bigs Society received word that some 

boys had been seen picking up cats in 
the neighborhood. Our agent talked with 
the boys who were suspected, but they 
denied taking any animals. As cats have 
been disappearing, the boys were warned 
that if another complaint of this nature 
is received they will be picked up by the 
police for questioning. 


their faithful horses held by Gerald E. Griffin, prosecuting officer of the M. S. P. C. A. 
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Dr. Fortune and Dr. Hefler treat patient. 


Serving Internships 


R. Elizabeth Fortune of Waltham 
(left) and Dr. Ann Hefler of Mil- 
ton, some years ago entered the employ 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. as nurses. 
They applied themselves enthusiastically 
to caring for the sick and injured animals, 
cnd became so interested in their work 
that they decided to attend Veterinary 
College, Dr. Fortune going to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Hefler 
to the Michigan State College. Each sum- 
mer, however, they returned to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital to continue 
their work. Now they have completed 
their college courses and are serving their 
internships at the Hospital. 
The little dog in the picture seems to bz 
enjoying the expert care he is receiving. 


Horses Retired 


Two faithful Boston Police Depart- 
ment horses, 21-year-old “Rookie,” 
and 22-year-old “Romeo,” have been re- 
tired. After patrolling Boston streets for 
many years, in blistering sunshine and 
winter storms, they are enjoying a well- 
earned rest at the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Rest Farm for Horses at Methuen. There 
they will spend their leisure hours roam- 
ing the green pastures at will or resting 
in the comfortable stables of the Society. 
In the picture, Officer William B. 
Dooley (left) and Officer Benjamin 
Donahue (right) are shown saying good- 
bye to their trusty animals and turning 
them over to Gerald E. Griffin, prosecut- 
ing officer of the Society, before they were 
transported by ambulance to Methuen. 
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Little Chippy Chipmunk 


By Marlene Racine (Age 11) 


Little Chippy Chipmunk 
Scampering up a tree. 

Why do you run so fast? 
Are you afraid of me? 


Little Chippy Chipmunk 
Runs along the ground. 

Going here, going there, 
Going all around. 


Little Chippy Chipmunk 
Sits up on the wall. 

Then he scampers away again 
When | begin to call. 


Visit to Hospital 


5 heine following letter was received by J. Robert Smith, Dis- 

trict Manager of the Springfield Branch of the Mass. 
S. P. C. A., following a tour of the Hospital by a model class 
of about forty from the Springfield College summer school: 

Thank you very much for showing us how animals are treated 
humanely in the S. P. C. A. 

The cleanliness of the whole hospital was the thing which 
stood out in our minds. How lucky the animals are to have 
rooms like the examination room, the X-ray room, the labora- 
tory, the pharmacy, the kitchen, and the wards for convales- 
cence! 

From the film “Out of the Heart” we learned a great deal 
about the care and the companionship of a dog. 

We think the S. P. C. A. has done much to improve the 
treatment of animals. Thank you for the opportunity to learn 
so much in an enjoyable way. 


Sincerely yours — Miss Homicki’s Class. 


Enthusiastic Girls Stage Dog Show at Wayland 


QNE day last summer two attractive and enthusiastic young 

girls, Harriet Emerson and Vicky Post, called on Secretary 
Swallow at the headquarters of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
to make a donation for the work of the Society. They talked 
of their love for animals, and said they and their friends all had 
pets, some being accomplished horsewomen, and most of them 
had dogs, so they decided to stage a Dog Show on the Post 


estate in Wayland, making all the arrangements themselves. 
They had charged a small fee and wished to turn over the 
proceeds to be used for the welfare of animals, which was most 
acceptable to the Society. 

Some of the others who participated were Carolyn Sanford, 
Lynn Danforth, Cynthia Morse, and Nancy Wolff, who won 
first prize for her fine collie. Miss Barbara Beck acted as judge. 


Nancy Wolff, her collie, and Miss Beck. 
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Some of the contestants with their pets. 
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|. Feline. 

3. 1-12 th of a Fook 
6. Before christ- abbr. 
1. Feuit. 

10. To Finish. 

il. Ancient. 

1a. Note in Scale. 


1. Smatt hot: 


2. Note in Scale. 
4. Shoet sleep. 


5. ouler Covering of a 
Seed. 
"8. Post office - abbv. 


9. Boys name - abbv. 
to- Elevated - abby. 


14. Second letter in 
alphabet: 


13. Five - Roman num. 


My Alarm Clock 


By Carol Ann Trayler (Age 13) 


Y pet is a dog. His name is “Chelly.” He is white with a 

brown and black stubby tail and brown and white ears. 
He knows many tricks. The one he does most of is to get me 
up for school. He comes in every morning and jumps up on 
the bed and licks my face, and if I don’t get up he will pull 
off the covers and bite at my feet. Everyone in my family loves 
him. He is so cute, I think. 

Answer to Dog Crossword Puzzle which appeared in Sep- 
tember: ACROSS—1. Do, 2. Ax, 3. Aid, 5. Ewe, 7. XI, 8. 
Bone, 10. Ink, 12. No, 14 Frt., 15. Eye. DOWN—1. Dog, 4. 
Iron, 5. Exit, 6. Win, 9. Note, 11, Key, 13. V. 


October 1949 


“Herman” Grows Up 


QNE day Virginia Bailey of Amesbury, Mass., was coming 

home from school when she saw a boy on a bicycle with a 
young bird in a basket attached to the handle bars. This proved 
to be a young crow which he had found in the road. It was too 
young to fly and so he had rescued it to save it from being run 
over. He asked Virginia if she would like to take it home. 
“Herman,” as he was named, grew rapidly and became a great 
pet of the family. He was not confined and was free to come 
and go as he wished, but he comes when called, rides about 
on Mr. Bailey’s head or shoulders, enters the kitchen and calls 
raucously for food, while perched on the back of a chair, and 
joins the family as they sit in their garden, chirping and twit- 
tering much as though he were entering into the conversation. 
When Mr. Bailey goes down to his boat he calls and Herman 
comes swooping down from a tree to land on Mr. Bailey’s head 
and ride down to the dock. 

Herman is a bit choosy about what he drinks. He is fond 
of water, coffee and ginger ale, but will not touch tea. However, 
he will eat almost anything. He is a very early riser, but likes 
to go to bed early, too. 

He has furnished lots of entertainment for the Bailey family 
and the neighbors as well. 


Great Friends 


pe cat and guinea pig in the picture were owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith of Manchester, Vermont. The cat lived 
to be 17 years old, which is a ripe old age for a cat. He and 


the guinea pig were fast friends. The picture was taken by the 
Smiths and sent in by Mrs. E. Hornig. 
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Animals as Rain Makers 


most of us who live in the United 
States today, a black cat is a black 
cat. Of course, there are some of us who 
look upon a black cat as a sign of ensuing 
bad luck, especially when the animal in 
question crosses one’s path. This is a fairly 
common superstition and there is little 
excuse for it among an advanced civiliza- 
tion, but among primitive peoples such 
beliefs are quite usual. 

For instance, in Sumatra, when the 
fields are dry from drought and the crops 
are withering in the sun, a black cat is 
used as an instrument in persuading rain 
to rain. Village women scantily dressed 
bathe in the river. Into their midst is 
deposited a black cat. The cat is allowed 
to swim for a while and then escapes 
to the bank followed by the pursuing 
women. 

This ceremony is believed to be a po- 
tent means of bringing rain. Only a black 
cat, however, can be used in such a cere- 
mony. The black cat symbolizes the dark 
rain clouds, and shortly after this cere- 
mony is over, the natives will be standing 
with their heads craned upwards, looking 
for the black rain clouds. When fine 
weather is wanted, white cats that have 
no spots at all, are used instead of the 
black ones. 

In other lands, too, cats are bathed as 
a means of inducing rain to fall for crops. 
For instance, in Java, usually two cats, 
a male and female, are bathed at the 
same time. Sometimes the animals are 
carried in a procession with music. Even 
in Batavia which doesn’t seem quite so 
far away, children may be seen from time 
to time walking about with a cat. 
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By Ruby Zagoren 


Other animals besides cats are used by 
primitive peoples in the world today, 
for “making” rain. In Teneriffe, the 
Guanches make rain by separating the 
mother sheep from their lambs. The 
little lambs start bleating so plaintively 
that the Guanches are sure that the rain 
god will be touched to the heart and send 
rain, so that the lambs may be reunited 
with their mothers and stop their bleating 


The Chinese people construct a huge 
dragon of paper or wood. This dragon 
is supposed to represent the rain god. If 
no rain comes after a procession and cele- 
bration about the mock dragon, the 
dragon is torn to bits or beaten. However, 
should rain fall, the dragon is feted, and 
as the rain god, is promoted to a higher 
rank by imperial decree. 

Because frogs and toads are often found 
in water, they have gained for themselves 
a reputation as custodians of rain. Some 
Aymara Indians make little images of 
frogs, and place these images high on top 
of hills, so that the rain will have mercy 
and fall for the benefit of the frog — and 
the Indians, incidentally. 


These primitive peoples use the art of 
magic which employs these various ani- 
mals as suppliants, to gain benefits for 
the entire community. Magic when used 
for the good of the people is also sup- 
posed to control weather, and particularly 
to guarantee an adequate fall of rain, for 
their crops and vegetation. Cats, frogs, 
mock dragons are all used as a means of 
persuading the powers that be to send 
rain. (My cat fell into the full bathtub 
this morning; does that mean it will rain 
tonight? ) 


Mr. Blue Sees a Ghost 


continued from page 7 


they were missing something, tried to tear 
the back door off its hinges. 

Night came and so did Dotty’s guests. 
In view of Mr. Blue’s earlier behavior, 
neither he nor Buddy were allowed to 
attend the party. And so the dogs sat on 
chairs and watched proceedings from a 
bedroom window. 

Buddy didn’t mind the slight, but Mr. 
Blue was offended and he wanted every- 
body to know it. He cried and howled 
and resorted to every trick he knew to 
crash the party. Finally, one of the boys 
broke down and admitted him to the 
inner circle. 

At ten-thirty, I carried out the refresh- 
ments. The table looked very festive with 
its stacks of sandwiches, pickles, soda pop 
and the cakes, which were of course, the 
piece de resistance. Candles were lighted, 
and at a signal from Dotty, I switched off 
the electric lights, and maneuvered the 
ghost into position. Dotty gave the rope 
a tug and with a weaving motion, the 
spook began to move with eerie slowness 
toward the table. 

No one saw it at first—no one, that 
is, but Mr. Blue, and he stood frozen, 
his eyes blood-red in the candlelight, his 
mouth wide open as though he had for- 
gotten to breathe. Then with a yelp of 
fright, he was up on the table. With 
every step he sent bottles spinning and 
food flying into witches’ and harlequins’ 
laps. By the time he'd plowed through 
the first cake, he looked like a dog gone 
mad. Frosting dripped from him in gobs. 

Ordinarily, he has difficulty mounting 
a chair, but he cleared the four foot wall 
as though he had wings. The screen door 
offered no resistance either. He went 
through it like a shot, bowling Buddy 
over on his way to the safety of the broom 
closet. 

“Never mind,” my husband said, think- 
ing quickly. “If we hurry, we can catch 
the midnight spook show. Everybody go 
home and change and I'll pick you up 
in twenty minutes.” 

After they were gone, I gave Mr. Blue 
a bath and an aspirin and then sat down 
to survey the wreckage. 

“I've got to begin somewhere,” I told 
the ghost, who was leering at me, “and 
it might as well be with you.” And haul- 
ing it to the incinerator, I stuck it in. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
and the MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our The Jack London Club 

Societies, $1.50 ied year. aa What is the ack London Club? . $ .50 per 100 

Our Dumb Animals, Bound Volume, Foreword from “Michael Brother of 
current issue . $2.00 Jerry” . 

Films, Fakes Pacts, Helen Trevel- 
About the Horse yan, 4 pp. . Lp6*:* 

lustrat cloth $1.00 Humane Education 

Care of the eens ‘i $1.50 per 100 The Relation of the Home to Character 

The Horse’s Prayer 50“ « Formation, Dr. Francis H. — 

Sample Free a $5.00 per 100 
Humane Education and Spiritual Val- 
About the Dog ues, Dr. Rowley . . Sample Free, 2.00 per 100 

Beautiful Joe, Saunders. . . 2 cloth, 65 cts. Lessons in Kindness . each, 5 cts.; 3.50 per 100 

Eulogy on ‘the Dog, by Vest, post-card . $1.00 per 100 The Teacher’s Helper in pena Edu- 

n Early Start to edness, 

Suggestions for Feeding Gilbert, 12 pp. For first and second 

Rabies vs. Running Fits . Idea, Dr. ‘Francis ‘Row. 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 & 4 BO. . cloth, 50 cts. 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. an Kind ne Animals” Oe . each, 25 cts. 
Lyons . Friends of Fur and play, 3 cts. 

Boots’ Day, in, ‘for two boys and each . 10 for 25 cts. 
three girls. . . . 3 ets. each; five for 10 cts. The B— K— tT ess club, play, 3 eth. 

each. « 10 for 25 cts. 
About the Bird Never Hunt 3 each 5 for 10 cts. 
Character Humane 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 & 2 $1.00 per 100 Education . $2.00 per 100 

How the Birds Help the Farmer. . . 1.00 “ “ Set of 10 ves (orx9", on 11"x12" 

The Air-Gun and the Birds 100“ « paper). - + 60 cts. a set 

Bookplates—“Copy Cat” and “tiny” 100 for $1.50 
‘or cts. ; or $1. 
About the Get Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Care of the Cat . ‘ $1.00 per 100 Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. ea., $ .75 per 100 

The Cat in Literature. . . gta eke “Be Kind to Animals” blotters . 1.00 per 100 
“The Beggar Cat,” t- rd, Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes, 

Cats D Y ages -50 cts. 
Twenty Years of Be Kind ‘te 

Week, Guy Richardson, 3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
About Other Animals 

First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schartter, Band of Mercy 

- $2.00 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 

How to Kill 4 pp. 1.00 styles—Humane Society, S. P. C. 

Humane Education haat a 6, Ani- or Band of Mercy + $2.00 per 100 
mals Buttons — white star, Band of Morey 

Humane Education Leafet, No. Farm on blue with “and 

Band of Mercy Membership Card . 1.00 per 100 

Cruelty at Eastertime. 10° How to Form Bands of Mercy. . 

Turtle Cruelty . . 2 cts. each ee Band of Mezcy Register . 10 cts. 


ducted by it. 


advice will be given gladly. 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 
as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is con- 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ...... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 


under veterinary supervision 


Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 
Brighton 


BOOKPLATE 


“Copy Cat” and “Tiny” 


Special design for Animal lovers, 
showing cat and dog. 


25. boakplates $ .50 
50 bookplates ............... 85 
100 bookplates ..... 1.50 


Our Dumb Animals 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


1948 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Contains informative articles and 
stories on nature and animal care. 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 

Bound in green cloth, with gold 
letters, it will make a most attractive 
addition to any library. Anyone in- 
terested in animals would be delight- 
ed to receive a copy as a gift. 


Price — $2.00 each 
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J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
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Special 
Offer 


ODA and 


Pictures 


Photo, Childhood Reflections, Inc. 


i HIS month we are offering our readers a real bargain. For two 

dollars, we will send a year’s subscription of Our Dumb Animals 

and a full set of ten outstanding, story-telling pictures, one of which is 
pictured above. 


These pictures are just right for framing for the home or office and 
are ideal for use in the schools as seat work material. Each picture 
measures about 8” x 9” and is printed on heavy coated paper 11” x 12”. 


Furthermore, we shall be glad to send the magazine and pictures 
either to the same address or different addresses, whichever you choose. 


In other words, if you are already a subscriber, but would like the 
set of pictures for yourself, you have only to give a gift subscription to 
a friend, a school or a library and request the picture set be sent to you. 


Just fill out the blank and send it with $2.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 


ORDER FOR SUBSCRIPTION AND PICTURE SET 


| enclose my check for $...0000. . Please send magazine and pictures as indicated below: 


Subscription to the following address: 


CITY & STATE 


PICTURE SET to the following address: 


NAME 
STREET . 
CITY & STATE 
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